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ABSTOACT 

This Kase-haseha Early Education Prograi (KEEP) report 
describees the. developaient of a systenatic progras for teaching 
acadeaic readiness s (dills to kindergarten chilArec vho require 
special help.vto develop attentional behaviors^ The progress of ?ight 
kindergarten children (fiire J)oys and three giTls) is described to 
illui§ftrate the aerit of the readiness program vhich focuses primarily 
on the dewelopnent of attentional behaviors in ^rchildren. Preposition 
and vocabulary .training' is provided with' relnforcesent given in the 
form of tokens and verbal praise* .Fixed assigned places in the 
classroom reduce distraction « and repetition of phrases is used to 
reinforce listening behaviorli* The children's interest^ is sustained ^ 
through varying ^the lessons slightly from day €o day. pih^llyn the- 
xrecassity of developing attentional behaviors is discussed ^ and , 
common teaching problems relating to these behaviors are identified* 
(CM) 
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" Tlie Kamehiijneha Early Education Program 

■ t * 

"\.:. 

The Kamchaaeha Early Education Program (KEEP) is a research and - 
development program of the Kamehameha Schoolw/H^rnlce P, Blahop Estate, 
The mission of KKEP io^ the .development^ demons trat Ion « and dissemination 
of jtoethods for improving the educaition of Hawall^ln and Part-flawailian 
children- These actlvitl^ arc j^pnducted at the Ka Na'l Pono Rese^^^rch 
and I>emon8tratlon School* and in public classrooms In cooperation with 

the State Department of Education. KEEP Iprojects and activities involve 

^ \ '\ ' . - *• . 

many aspects of. the educa'tiofsal process » including teacher trainijng, 
curYlculum development, and, child motivation, lang'uage', and cognltlonv 
More detailed descriptions of KEEP's history ^nd operations are presented 
in Technical Reports tfl-4, _ « * 



Abstract 



All the skills which comprisiS academic readiness havi not been' dsscrlbed 
or agrccid upon by all teachers. Generaliy» however, they include^ cettgiit 
level of ability to listen, to foTJow instructions^ and tO undle^rstand some 
aspects of language* 

Roughly one-fourth of entering KEEP pupils have requived systematic 
instruction In these readiness skills; others-have arrived at school ready 
to be instructea. Occasionally^ intense individual readiness programs have 
been needed (see Technical. Report 59). 

This' paper I by/Vathtyn H. Au, describes the early stages of KEEP'a 
efforts to develop a systeoiatic, program which would «eet th^ needs of the 
25t of phtldren reqQiring it. Some elements of this program are now being 
redea^ched more carefully, and 1975-76 will see a large-scale evaluation 
of our readiness program*^ ^> ' 

This Technical Report is addressed primarily to other teachers in the 
hope that Ms* Au^'s experiences may provide stimulating ideas for use in 
other classrooms. ^ • » 

• The Editor^^ - . * 



I? Technlcnl Report SV^ L 

A Pre! imlnnry Kvport on Tc?;ichln8 Academic Readlnoss 

« 

. . " i Kathryn H. Au . " - 

About 25?; of Che children enrolled in the kEEP school, have enough 
problems with ndndenkic readiness to require special instruction. Of course 
some preacademiq skills must be taught to all our five-year olds; howevdr , 
onc-f our th of our pupils need instruction in very -basic readiness areas, 
and their needs are so similar that a regular program of readiness Iniinruc- 
tion ca;i be used. . 7 ' 

The program idea.s descjribed in this paper require a great doal of 

' ' ' ■ * . 

systematic investigation* and several are now the subject of specific v 

research- However » they have shown enough mer.it to make them the basis for 

our evolving readincjss program, and perhaps they may stimulate otheV^ ^ 

teachers to try them» to develop them, and to improve them. 

The eight children wh^> were in the special class described^ here all 

had score!> of /.erPiron'a rending pretest given to their kindergarten clrss 

at the beginning of the second semester. About^ one-quarter of the^'ay 

through the semester, a first grade girl from a nonEngllsh-speakilNg home 

also joined the class. The Kindergarten group consisted of five boys and 

threeMirls. Al? of the children's families receive financial assistance 

from the State. None of the children were problem children 4«-^erms oi 

inappropriate or disruptive behavior, nM alx had shown progress since 

entering school; yet all were learning more slowly than their peers. The 

problem, as perceived by the teacher. * was to give them rklJls which th<»ir 

r • ' ; • .* 9 . ^ ■ ; 

acadt?mlcajly more successful peers already possessed, and, in rdany cases. 
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had Jwid before entering school, Tliu8> the special programs focused on 
, developing the students* attention.il behiivlor» at the eame time as other** ' 
" read Ing-relo ted skills werj-' also developed, 
Atte ntion a I Behaviors 

The development of <iticritlopal befciviors began with the easiest 
beh^ivlors and progressed t6 the more dlfflcuU- The TTf^t set of behavlofs 
had to do with having the -hMd face the teacher- Students vr«re^seated at 
chairs ^behind tables arran^ied so titat it was oa^y for^\hcm to look direct.ly 
at the teacher. Children uere as1kei[l to leave their hands folded* on the 
jable when hot raised, to rrevent them f rom touching other children or 
'playing with pencils. Thev were also asked to sit with their chairs close 
. to the table, and with all jfour legs of the chair touching the' floor at 
all times. Attention to these details ensured a general body orientation 

to the teacher, and a minimum of potentially distracting physical movement* 

' \ ^ ' ♦ ^ 

The next set of behaviors had to do uitU visual attention. The 

studcnt.s were coldNyhere to look» wSfiether at the teacher or a stimulus 
object, but in elthtf?: casej th^ directions were made as explicit as possible. 
In many cases, the teacher Idirected the students* attention even further by 

pointing to the object tQ li»e viewed^. >^ 

The most difficult se| of biehaviors were those involving the students* 
listening to what the teacher was saving. Ihis was a problem from the teacher's 
point oi view, since it was impossible to tell if a student had actually 
been listening, other r.han iby ques£.l..ning. Agnin, Che 8Juden.ts were told 
exactly what to listen for.l Many seamed to quicTcly devetop the aj^pearance ■ 
of listening, but actually fonlcy continued to take in what was happening 
visually. Because of this.! listening for information was much more ^ 



•difficult to shape up than looking. 



While thes^e attentlonal bcliavlo^^ wcr^> being orelaforccd| other behaviors 
were being gradually extlYiguishecl or greatly reduced in frequency^ such as 
looking away from the. teacher or falling off one*s chair* Many of these were 
at first maintained by the ' reinforcement the children provided for each .other^. 
It was felt to be wore desirable to channel theser interactions Intp, acceptable 
routes rather than eliminate all of them. For example* the children wanted ^ 
*to help one another by providing correct answers to eaclt'otKer« Since this 
at least ensured that they were attending and kne^/ the response themselves^ * 
it was not completely discourage^. Later, as it became more reinforcing 
to give the ,m«4wcr themselves ahd'recelve a token (or their e&forts, the ^ 
situation gradually solvld Itself and answers wer^e no longer whispered about. 
Relnforcers 



The teacher relitd mjiTrily on tokens paired with verbal praise to reward 

: r ; ■ \ ^ - 

desired at^ntional and other responses. The fjokens used were two-inch 

' . ■ . • • '■ -J 

bigh^plastlc letters whicli weife attractive and interesting to the children. 
The back-up reinforccr ^or the letters was the reading party described in 
Te chnical Report J^26. 

Ont. of t>ie most Important relnforcers was the teach'^r^s attention which 
cmne every time students were called upon to respond. Children were not 
called oh unless they raised their hands and looked at the teacher. If a 
correct response was giv^n, the teacher usually expressed her approval with 
words IS well as with a token. 'Occasionally the teacher would al«o use- 
physical c ontact as a reinfcTrper* by' shaking hands with the childrer^. 

The .ittention of other childrc?n was also used as a relnforcer^ The 
children were askfed to clap for on3 anoth(»r. fcr example, and when turtis 
were being taken they were' somet Imes ask»fl to call on another student 
who had his hand raised. ' 



] 



^^chfldren were given many prlviU-ges <is relnforcers. One was choosing' 
which color pen the teacher would use to write with on the overhead projector. 
Another was collecting the letters f|:om claasmatc!^ when the clas? was finished* 
' Still another "was reading aloud the names of the other children at the end of 
class. Ac <jtJier times, child was asked to choose the next activity for 
the class to do. ^ * 

CM??^ Structure itf 

A fixed routine was established with the. goal of developing attenclbnal 
behaviors that rolnimlzed dlscractlons. The children wegre assigned places/ and 
when- the teacher told the^u it was tlnie for reading, they all carried their 
chairs to their places at the tables. They were then told to put their heads 
down on their anas and wait for the teacher without talking. As soon as a' 
child showed chat he was attending, the teacher relnfdrced hi© with a token. 
Tokens were often accompanied by a, statement which Specified <he appropriate 

havlors such as, "You're showing me chat you're ;ready for reading by bel-ngH . 

,/ ' , ' ^ 

ao quiet." ' \ 

The children then raised their heads on the teacher's connnand of "Heads 
. up" and the lesson would begin. (^The children were lnstructe«J to raise their 
hands If they wished to be called on; The hand-raising behavior proved an aid 
to bot^ students and teacher, eiyibllng the teiicher to tell which ci^ldren were 
attenctlng and , able to respond' correctly , and giving the ^children a way to 
signal to the teadher that they kne<^, the correct, response. 

The lessons? were held twice a morning, and each usually lasted about* 
20 minutes with two or iKF^ different^ activities planned at a time. 

The teacher recogni^ed that there were differences Irt the children s 
backgrounds which t^nabled some to perform more difficult tasks than others. 
She^attempted to^lve all children an equal opportunity to respond correctly 




by giving mor<^ difficult casks co^^a£«»« ^and onHier tanks to^ochers. Sf. the 
end ol ihi: class, ea^Jv^-cTTlTd was called upon to rouni the niimber .of tokenif 
he had^i^elved' durtnr, the course of the lesRon- Tbe teacher then vrote his 

iae^on the overhead projector, and beside hiii na^uc^ the.nuiaber of tokens he 
had. Xhti trhild or chlldr^.n with f:he coost tokens got. a star for the reading 

party. TliiH ritual had a great deal ot vrilu^* for the chtldreiav^iccurate 

counting was reinforced, and chu children nlso had^a concrete way of measuring 
thel^ own perfoaarTTtceT The teacher distniased the students vith the inost 
tokeaS rlrat; glving-them much prnise in^front of the rest of the class, 
PrepQS i c ion^ Tra i n i n r ' , * v 

PtfPpoBiiion training, proved co be ©ore dl'ff IctAt^ than anticipated 
bocause certain words and phr,i.ses had no fixed meanings in the children's 
minds. The idea that '"oa top of'* always roeant soiae^hlng different fro*n "'under 
was apparently not. wel -ibl ished* At the beginning of the semester, all 
of the children with one exception could respond to verbal commands, such as 
"put the book on the table" and differentiate between "put the book on the 
table*' and ^V'ut it ui^Jer the table-/' ^ However they could not correctly^ . 
describe the two sltuatiion,s when given pictures of thenj. For example, gjtf^en , 
one picture with the book under ta^le, the children s^eeaed to respond^ 
randomly, saying either, "under the table'* or "on top of the table,'* In 
'Vesponse ro the quostion, "WJiere iK the book?" Tliey did the £wrae when showo 
drawings on the overhe-K! projector of objects that they* named for the teacfter 
to draw. Despite continuous reinforcement for correct responses, it seemed 
that, no hendw;iy being made. Differences between the children's skill' in 
reception^ r.hown bv ;:heir abilirry :o follow spoken directions^ and their 
production skill, or nbHitv-to verbalize, wrre very apparent. 

A different strategy was tried during the second phase of training in 



which the children were asked to give coonands to the teacher* A chi.ld vduld 
be shown a picture of a book on top of a table «nd the teacher' would- say, 
•'Tell me how to do thiao" The* child would then be reinforced If he could saj 
•'Put the bock on top of the table/* The teacher would do exactly as the 
child said, and If he iwiid, "Put the booTc under tjie table,*' the tcac\er wt^ld 
do sc. In this way* tht^ chUS was given ixaaedlate feedback and could tel/l 



ixssediatelv if he wae right dr wrong. She would then say, "Is this tight?** 



and the -child or His peers ^would give the app^pr late, answer. The 



IJei 



behind the training wa>8 to apply natural condlnjjeocies as they would 6ccur 

in the eavi roraneji't of any child learning to use jrords properly* Alao, 

• ' ' ' ^ ' ■ ' ^ ^ • ' / 

*Hn8tructlng" the ceacber wa*t amuslogr Prcpoaitlons eventually, leairncd 

^ . • *>■ / 

were on cop of. under. Inside, outside, between, and next toi and /.he 
situations shown on the sttoalus cards eventually beca«ie quite co^ple-x. - 
Vocabulary - : * 

The aia of this training was to increase *he childrc i*s voiabular^. 
wKlle many of the© ^ not always know labels ft>F different objects, they ' 
coul4/ofren describe th^ir use* . Uhen shown a picture of a wig, one kit I 
said, ''That's what you put on your head whevi you jjo to a party,"' and for 
net a boy said, "That*9 what you une to catch fish." hv aaterials used 
were ^OO pictures with the names for Che p Ic tores writ cen in block* lett<»rs 
at the bottota of the. card/ * The pictures were part of a basal reader program, 
and the words used .^resented each of twenty different initial consonant 
soimds to be learned later. Mosjt of the pictures showed faeil lac objects* 
but some showed unf ami iiar ones, such as corV and roag* Other objects were . 
^familiar ones but giv^n different labels, for exaiaple jar, which the children 
called bottle, ar - g^uil t which they called blanket . 

Thtf procedure for learning the new worda was much the same throughout 



tho tenn. In fht- cnm- n.-'-v-fords, the teacher v.-ouid first hQld n card 
and cht- children would mlsr t^t'lr hiindR if. thcT^k^^^t^it ^T"*^" 
knew, the t<Mchc-r would »nme rhc- «hj<«t> then reinforcv- oni> or two c^ldrco 
for repefltin?, the cnrr-rt rc-sponsc. UsoaUy ceo card^ uould be shown .K'ring 
one Re«^-lon. ^kjw well k«i..'^ ami <«f!r>e not., Difficult cards rcaiined Iti the 
pack until isost of the chUdren had 'learned thesSv The teacher waold show the 
cards one at a time, the children raist-d their hands if they ui^ihed to 
respond, Th4£y would thcMi m5swer and, -if correct, receive & letter. If n. 
child nnswered .'incorrect ly, .snnther clii Id' woul^J be called on. li chv liaa «as 
a difficult o^e» the i<'?\<:hvT wovjld often say so» and ^/rsise the child who 
responded correctly" by eijkinp. .1 stateaeni such as '"/oo leart»*»d that rfoiMy 
hard one." • 

Repet i t loo o L Jyvra5e« " . 

The rwiterlals'used were Bill Martin So unds of Lanituagc selections. 
One goal was to hav« the children repeat precisely what was said, and in 
doing so reinforce il^ittining behaviors. Another was. to have thess eesicri;te 
certain short so I feci ions so Khai they would learn the Idea of re-tding; , that 
uritln^, co*;ld ie used t..> r^-cord 55or,ething that was said. The selections used 
also enabled the© to develop .1. sense cf the predictability of language .^.nd 
to le^-irn to nfse pts^s^'unv,^' cuetv. 

At firr,t the teach<'f held up a fjobk and read a short phrase, and nn-.: 
child wnn <7jl!ed upon to repeat it. For soJse of the childrer|, even fne 
precise reptniHon of «4hort phrnncf Vri« quite difficult at t>,c beginninp. The 
phrases wore i',raduany kade "longer and logger, and eventually the teacher no 
longer said ^iny of phe phrases as Hit- pictures in the storlej? . because cuo« 
fpr the_r\iildren to recite wlu>lc f;cleciion<! by tneipselves. A nusbor of 
selections were aeaorl?.ed in this fashion, ar.d eventually sofsc r^ight 



vocabulary was ^Wugtit f rda the selectt^. 
Si^ht V ocabulary 

it was not inte^1d^^d to bej^ instruction in sight yociibulary durins the 
ResMjsiVr, Ho^-^^or, af ter J<f became apparent that twiny ct^lldren coold read 
the naiaes of aljcost ev^rryo«e in the grcupk so^sc inatruction in sight 
vocabulary wa^ given. The aight vocabulary training cl^>itali2ed on the 
♦selections that ooat of the children had oeocrlred. A favorite story was 
chosen and .the childrcn*a own naatcfi vere substituted in abort Hcntcnces. 
Sijeing or hearing their na^bea r€5ad proved to be very plcaaing. 

^Hie materials wre vorda vfltten art itle cards and placed in a holder.- 
The vord^^re nrrangjed in a abort aentencc In the Holder and children vere 
called upon to read the ^^story." The etory could ressain the aa»e fof 
several rounds vith only different children*® cwj!ih»9 being substituted* Ac 
first the teacher pointed to the «ord» to be read to reinforce reading fro?: 
left to right, and later the chSldrcts verc able to read ^:he short aentencer* 
vichout any ^^id* 

learning va3 at first hindered because aany of thca hadnot yet realised 
ti^iat wordt'v/ re individual unit?* vith fi?ced pronunciations* Where they had 
earlisr' rattled off phrases npd whole stories, they had nov to nttctyd to 
Individual words Bti^ali, Hovever, C50st were soon reading wrd by 
quue deliberately, 

; ^ Training vae ni^o given in tht> reading of individual vords in isolatiofia 
ft card vith'a single vord printed on it vas held up and a chile vould be callef* 
inon to read the word. Tnia typn of drill va5 helf ful in leading the childrei> 
tk> attend to the slight ditf^rnx^^^.^^ in fiisaiLir words, such Daddy and Bavi^d. 
In such a ca^«, the child vouid be re<)uir»?d. to attend not ot>ly to the initial 
consonant but also Xo other letters wii^hin the vord to read it properly 



* Mwch of the trflininaV»!«M*c-rihcd cook a great d^al of cliac and many* 
jwiny trials. It becawe very ss^prtant for the toncher to try rc« vary the 
lessop<9 Slightly froia day to day. and to make the© as Intsrestl^ng for the 
children n«t possible. Rigorous training in specific skills, vj»ich It vas 
feU vould be of the mom use to these childp<tn» is often inherently dull. 
The cciicher soimhc to^itnt^in the childfen^s Interest and lively involvement 
through the use of little cricks^ Such cocraents "'I have sctnething new 
for you today'' or **We*s:e g^io^ to do 'so5»ethlng different'* accompanied by , 
ftocie change in mater i.iL*?; or routine kept che classes moving* She would liso 
ch^Ui*nge the children by skiving that she was trying to trick them% This 
would often motivate J^^^^ little wore In, order to have 

the m^^^prtrri^^^^^ her f^atY^^^ werje.too clever to be tricked. 

The*W4f the oveS^C^ the -children, tliey waited 

for turns .to write on it* S^f tn'ioyed seeing pictures drawn for thieni. , ^ 

Discussion \ ■ 

Pr*rh4jMri one-fourth or ctore of the chiid^n in many classes in l<?wer 
incocje areas seets to re<(uire^ &pe^ial program which trtll provide theoi with 
instruction in skill** needed before beginnlnB^^iton?ad. .Tb^ procedures 
described "in this paper were ained at dcvelbplng ccrtal^-^i lis which seemed 
CO be of this kind. (Pood at ten tional behaviors forroed the basis for- the 

program. ' 

• Th^ developsaent of nttcntionaX behaViors meanS: beginning at a very 

rMdieentary level* Because* most middle class children learn to attend well 

♦ ■ ■ ... 

to adults long before entering scijool . attcntlooal Seluiviors naay easily be . 
viewed as something chtlrfren should already know. In lact. It may se&a so 
obvious thtft a child should be looking at and listening' to the teacher, tha't 



thi^}«e might not ^csven be regarded as skills in cheoaelves* much less skills 
^ chat should te caught In school* * 

Many , teachers do recognize the need to develop atianl^ional bf*haviot:H» and 
It may be this very concern that gives observers the Impression that many 

primary classrooms are too structured and routine oriented « with too little 

. '■ 

time spent on acaaemics« Children appear l;o spend too much time lining up« 
putting their head^ dovn» or being quieti«' This 'apparent vaste, of time may be 
the result of teachers realizing thif need to maintain children's attention, 
and, therefore, trying to minimize distractloRS. However, since these 
efforts are ustially not part of a s3^sCcsaBatic program, thej' do.end up 
taking a great deal of t:xme. ' , * 

It is certainly not the intent A!:o . recommend a full school day of 
intensive specific-skill tr^inlog^ but rather to suggest a ^ally plan in which 
there fs a balance between Structured skills training and lively scrclal 
interaction^ A program in which attentional and other appropriate behaviors 
%iould'be developed systematically might In the long run, save a great deal 
of teacher and student time, which could then be used in ways more enjoyable 

to all; I . ■ • ^ ^ ^ . 

/C • ";- ■ , * .... . 

'One problem in building attentional skills is in determining exactly 
when a child is attending and when he is not. . Many children soon after 
entering school become skilled in giving the appearance of attending* One 
need only face the teacher, in som^ cases, or pick up a pencil and hunch 
over a piece of paper in others. A teacher ^vls usually able to tell when 



looking at a chi)ld/s face or at .his. assigned paper if he has been attending 
otr not, ^HoWcver, it is extremely difficult for a teacher or an observer 
who does not ^ have frequent close contact with the child to make the 
diacriminatidn between attending and nonattending. 



One way of gectiag around this problem, particularly In situations in 
which all of the class Is supposed to be attending to the teacher, is by 
shaping easily observable behaviors which become associated, with attending. 
Hand rntsing Is one be' avlor that Is frequently usedj*. The idea- of my 

children waving their hands frantically in the alr^^ay seem peculjar, but 

. ■ . ' • ■ / " . • • 

hand raising is a simple device which enables the teacher to discriminate 

attending (torn nonattending- Of course, contingencies must be parefully V 

controlled. The children must be taughr^that if they "raise their .hansis they' 

will be called on to respond, and^, therefore, should know the correct response 

to chc teacher's questions. If correct responding is carefully reinforced 

by tho teacher* the children will soon learn that they have to attend t.o ^ ' 

the lesson^ as well as raise their hands, and thos« who are not attending 

will not raise their hands* - 

Ome the children are attending, it becomes important to train them 

tc 'look and listen for significant information. It Is ^ften said that the 

iistenirig ^skills of disadvantaged children need much development. In the 

procedures described, an attempt was made to train listening skills by 

■ 4 * 

basing correct responding on the child repeating what; the teacher had 

said- Tr^ the vocabulary training; the teacher told thechild the name for 

the object in the^lcture and the child was reinforced for repeating.it. 

In the phrase repetition, i^he child again had to repeat what was said by 

the teacher. To repeat accurately, the child had first to attend and be^^r 

the teacher's words* These were imltational behaviors, and the child was 

not. called upon to make use of information gained auditorily in a very 

t " ■ ' • : . 

complicated way. ^ . 

. The preposition training requiref i\ different kind of skill. It was ' . 
found at first that just reinfcrcing the children for^ iniitating the teacher's 
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voicds did not i:each the© to use the proper words In tbxt presence of the' 

stimulus card. Reinforcement gave them an imi rational repertoire", but not 

■ # ■ 

other skills needed to produce the proper response. These other akills .,. 
included learning to discriminate visually between similar cards^ 55wch fis 
.one showing a book on top of a table and another showing it under the table. 
Attention to the relevant cues in the S(tlmulu& card, for example, the 
position of the book, was another skill. In additloTrv it was necessary tor . 
the children to attach the proper label, "on top of" or "under," to describe 
the relationship of the objects shown in the stimulus card. "Thus, once the - 
children had the phrases in their speech repertoire, It was necessary to 
change the training to develop other skills also nec^ded to »fflake the proper 
verbal response. The use of natural language contingencies in th;id type 
of training in which the teacher did exactly as the chl.Jd said, proVed 
to be quite effective. " - ' 

There is an urgent need to develop effective skills-training programs 
In thf* area of what is usually called readiness. Systematic training of - 
attentional behaviors, which seems so important, 'Is rarely, if. ever provided. 

At the kindergarten or preschool levels it seiems that attentional behaviors 

* ,^ » * 

should be regarded as acadenfic b^havIorF'^"d~~treH:ted -as sufch. In the program 

described here, an effort was made to jfceach other skills at the same time 

>> ' - , • 

that attentional behaviors were being heavily reiilf6rced, with the as&un.ption 

- ■ • 

that the emphasis on attentional behaviors would facilitate the learning of 
the other skillsr Areas covered included the' building of a strong imltational 
repertoire and then repertoires of dlscriminatlonr attention to relevant 
cues, and proper labeling through the use of language contingencies as they . 

might occur in the environment. It should be possible tcr design experiments 

* .^-^ ' • ■ ' Ik ' . ' 

CO test thiB effectlventeQS~of different oethods of provldixig tralnln^^ 
skills like 'these. 'and to find out which skills 1»ave, the most to (jontrlbute 

in helping the child leayn to read.* . | rs 



